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MIRA KYOU! a 

Ir has fallen to the lot of few Americans to exert on 
society so powerful an influence as is exerted by the 
reverend gentleman whose name stands at the head of 
this article, and few will leave behind them more vari- 
ous and enduring memorials of their talents and philan- 
thropy. Asa preacher, an instructor of youth, and the 
author of important improvements in the arts, he has 
filled, for many years, a large space in the public eye, 
and made invaluable contributions to the morality, the 

literature, and the physical resources of his country. 
President Nott was born in June, 1773, in the town of 
Ashford, Connecticut. It was his misfortune to be de- 
prived, at an early age, of both his parents; not, however, 
till his mind had received a powerful impulse from the 
instructions of a gifted and pious mother. Under her 
tuition, with the aid of that nursery of talent, the com- 
mon school, his mind first imbibed the love of letters, and 
the taste for independent and original inquiry which 
has distinguished his subsequent life. The hope of 
receiving a liberal education seemed to be precluded by 
the straitened circumstances of the family; and had it 
not been for a desire of knowledge, too strong to be re- 
pressed, it is probable that the subject of this sketch 
would have spent his days on the farm or in the work- 
shop. It is said that this thirst for improvement was 
suffered to prey upon him in secret, till he had reached 
the age of nine or ten, when, upon perceiving one day a 
neighboring physician ride past the field where he was 
at work, his feelings were too powerfully excited to be 
longer restrained. He dropped the hoe with which he 
was laboring, resolved that his life asa farmer, should 
end there — and going to the residence of the physician, 
requested to be received as a student. This gentleman, 
with a kindness and a consideration which did him hon- 
or, expressed no surprise at the singular application ; but 
after explaining to the youthful aspirant his need of more 
knowledge in order to commence profitably the study of 
medicine, advised him togeturn to his friends, aud, if he 
could procure their consent, to devote himself to its ac- 
quisition. Soon after this incident, which seems to have 
given a new complexion to all his views, he was placed 
with his elder brother, the Reverend Samuel Nott, who 
for more than half a century has been the respected and 
exemplary pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Franklin, Connecticut. While with him, young Nott 
acquired a knowledge of the elements of Latiri and Greek 
—made some progress inthe mathematics, — and was 
finally employed asa teacher of the district schools in 
the vicinity. It was, we believe, when he was about 
sixteen or seventeen years old, that he took charge of a 
school in Plainfield, where the Reverend Mr Benedict 
then resided; and from this excellent man, one of the 
most accomplished scholars that then adorned the ranks 
of the Connecticut clergy, he received the most friendly 
and efficient did. To his counsel and encouragement, it 
is understood that Dr Nott has always attributed much 
of the rapid improvement, which, at this period of his 
life, he was enabled to make, and which in his twentieth 
year was rewarded by the first degree in the arts — ob- 
tained at Brown University, after a residence of only a 
few months. We have been informed that the present 
distinguished representative in Congress from Provi- 

dence, Mr Burgess, was of the same class. 

Having thus obtained collegiate honors, Mr Nott com- 
menced his preparation for the ministry, being employed 
at the same time in teaching. In 1795, when about 
twenty-two years of age, he was licensed to preach, and 





having soon after married Miss Benedict, a daughter of 


his friend and benefactor, he removed to the county of 
Otsego, New York. After spending a year in mission- 
ary labors, he finally settled himself as Pastor and Prin- 
cipal of the Academy in Cherry Valley, then almost a 
wilderness. The eclat which this Academy soon after 
acquired under his auspices, and the number of students 
that crowded to it for admission, evince the ability which 
even then he possessed for the instruction of youth. In 
his clerical labors he was no less successful; and it soon 
became apparent that his zeal and powers called for a 
wider theatre. Such a theatre presented itsely at Alba- 
ny, where, in 1798, he was invited to take charge of the 





Presbyterian church. Here, for six years, he devoted 
himself with untiring assiduity, and with an ardor| 
which nothing could repress, to the spiritual welfare of, 
his people, and to the promotion of the great interests 
connected with literature and the public morals. His) 
situation brought him into contact with the most dis- 
tinguished men of the state, who, being resident at Alba- 
ny as officers of the government, or called thither by 
professional and legislative engagements, were glad to, 
cultivate his society, and enjoy his ministrations. Itis| 
believed that the six years, spent by President Nott at| 
Albany, were among the most useful and important of| 
his life. Many living witnesses attest the fidelity with 
which he discharged his duties, and the unprecedented 
rapidity with which he rose in power and popularity as 
a preacher. The impressions which were left by his 
arguments in behalf of the truth of Christianity, on the 
minds of some very eminent men, who had hitherto} 
doubted, are said to have been deep and permanent. To} 
his counsels may be attributed some of the important} 
measures which characterized the legislation of the state | 
during that period. 

In the spring of 1805, not long after the delivery of his 
celebrated discourse on the death of Hamilton, and but 
a very few months after the death of an inestimable wife, | 
he was invited tothe Presidency of Union College. The 
infirm state of his health, as well as the prospects of} 
usefulness, which the invitation seemed to open, induced 
him to yield to the wishes of the public, and he accor- 
dingly requested a dismission from his people. Having 
received it, coupled however with the most affedting | 
expressions of regret, he found the College with but! 
fourteen students — its funds exhausted — its buildings! 
unfinished — and all its operations embarrassed by debt 
and despondency. His first step was to obtain from the 
legislature a grant of eighty thousand dollars, with| 
which the edifice in the city, now called the Old College, 
was completed — professors established —and a library 
and apparatus procured. It was during his application 
for this grant, that he matured the plan, and, with the 
aid of some influential friends, procured the passage of 
a law establishing the common school fund of this state 
—a service to his country, which, if it stood alone, would) 
entitle him to most grateful remembrance. It is impos- 
sible, within the limits assigned to this article, to trace 
the various effects, which, during the twenty-eight years 
that he has spent at the head of this institution, he has 
made in the cause of education. If posterity shall ever 
inquire after his monument, they may be pointed to the 
lands — the edifices — the professorships — and the influ- 
ence, which are now the property of Union College — 
and which, it is believed, may all be traced to his indi- 
vidual agency. It is not too much tosay, that he has 








been to this institution, at once, its Financier, its Presi- 
dent, — and, of all its pecuniary benefactors, excepting 
the State, incomparably the most liberal. Instead of 
fourteen students, it now numbers, as it has for several 








years, more than two hundred— graduates annually, 
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classes as large as any graduated by any college in our 
country —and has funds and property which entitle it to 
a rank beside the most venerable and honored. What 
religious impressions Dr Nott has left on the minds of 
his pupils— what impulse he has given to their intellec- 
tual pursuits — what habits of mental discipline he has 
imparted — and what lessons he has furnished respecting 
the emergencies of practical life — may be learned from 
the fifteen hundred individuals, who, during his presi- 
dency, have enjoyed his paternal care. They need no 
sketches from us to remind them of the charm with 
which he can invest the lecture room — of the sacredness 
which he throws over the chapel — of the parental kind- 
ness with which he admonishes the wayward and bears 
with the perverse —the facility with which he maintains 
a discipline, more rigid, it is believed, than prevails in 
any other college of our couutry —the intuitive ease 
with which he penetrates the character and traces the 
aberrations of his pupils, and the upward aim which he 
gives to the aspirations of the ardent and youthful mind. 
All these are traits, which have left upon the minds of 
his students, an indellible impression, and which are now 
reflected from the labors of many distinguished men in 
our country, who are proud to refer to him as their 
model, and to remember him, as, under God, their great- 
est intellectual benefactor. 

We hasten to notice the labors of President Nott, in 
another and very different department. It seldom de- 
volves upon an individual, who has been instrumental 
in ameliorating successively the moral and intellectual 
condition of his race, to conclude his labors with physi- 
cal inventions of an important character. Such, how- 
ever, has been the case with this gentleman. Nearly 
twenty years since, he was induced to place the Russian 
stove in the buildings then erected for the accommoda- 
tion of students, and when, at a subsequent period, it 
was found not to answer the purpose intended, it became 
necessary, in the absence of fireplaces, to provide a sub- 
stitute. This, we believe, was the real origin of the 


}experiments on heat, which, with his characteristic 


perseverance, and at such immense expense, Dr Nott 
has been prosecuting for many years. The result of 
these is to be found, not merely in the stoves with which 
he has favored the public, nor in the new forms which 
he has given to furnaces, steam generators, etc. etc. but 
yet more in the developement of principles respecting 
the economy of heat, as new as they are important — 
principles which are destined — if we may trust to the 
judgment of scientific men,—to work most extensive 
and radical changes in the prevalent modes of genera- 
ting and applying caloric. These principles admit of 
applications so various and extensive, that it is to be 
apprehended that the remainder of a life which, we 
could wish might be devoted to the revision of his un- 
published works, and that vtium cum dignitate so appro- 
priate at the close of a useful career, will have to be 
spent in superintending mechanical operations. Should 
such necessity result, however, as is anticipated by his 
friends, provided a successful application of our an- 
thracite coals be made to all the most important purposes 
of art — such as the melting of ores — the propelling of 
steam vessels and locomotives; should the process of 
the cook and manufacturer be simplified and cheapened, 
while health is secured, and disasters, which most theat- 
en life on board our steamboats, are effectually preven- 
ted—then, whatever may be the regrets of Dr Nott, or 
of his friends, that he has become pledged to the prose- 
cution of these discoveries, posterity will have reason 
only to rejoice. It has been the prerogative of no single 
individual to confer such physical benefits on his coun- 
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try, as he will confer, who, by the application of Ameri- 
ican coal tothe American ores, shall provide a cheap 
and abundant supply of that substance, which of all oth- | 
ers tends most toenrich a nation; while at the same | 
time he economizes labor in the manufactory — secures | 


Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding, banding, 
The hearts of millions, till they move like one. 
The heroes, poets, and sages, who afford such brilliant 
specimens of man —the tyrants who trembled at the 
frown of indignant virtue, and reformed—these were 





life on board the steamboat, and provides for the places 
of business and of habitation, a defence against the rig- 
ors of winter and the vicissitudes of climate. 

We conclude with a very brief sketch of the charac- 
teristic powers and qualities of Dr Nott’s mind. The | 
most remarkable of these are candor, discrimination, 
and versatility, joined with a power of continuous appli- 
cation, greater than we recollect to have observed in any 
other individual. To whatever subject he applies him- 
self, he seems to seize, with intuitive ease, its great and 
leading principles. No prejudice is allowed to shut out 
the evidence of truth; and to the uniform candor and 
generosity with which he accustoms himself to weigh 
Opinions opposed to his own, may be attributed much of 
the sway which he acquires over surrounding minds. 
His aims are always noble. It isnot with himas with 
some men miscalied great, whose lives are a tissue of 
sordid ends, pursued by sordid means. Whatever en- 
terprise he thinks calculated to enlighten or benefit man- 


the men. But men now are ever equal in inferiority. I 


yield. We pursued our respective ways home— for 
the dinner hour had arrived, and I had no idea of sa- 
crificing the substantial enjoyment of a brace of wild 
ducks to the more refined, perhaps, but to my sordid 
taste, less congenial one, of gazing at a lovely face. 


My reflections concerning my infuriated friend were 





see not one that brings to remembrance the ancients of 
time, but all are alike, contentedly plodding along in the 
|dull pursuit of wealth. If aneye flashes now and then, 
|it is not at some new discovery in the firmament of heav- 
en, but in the bowels of the earth, where the avaricious 
eye has discovered the yellow gold, or the sparkling gem. 
Of such men and such pursuits as these, who shall be the 
chronicler? O Lethe! bury me beneath thy waves, and 
may the memory of the past alone remain to me. 
* * * * * 

I stoud by the side of one whose locks were white with 
‘the snows of time. On a scroll which he held in his 
hands, were inscribed the names of philosophers, states- 
‘men and heroes. Ashe held them up to view, he ad- 
‘dressed me in these words. ‘My name is Fame—I 
hold in my hands names that are immortal. These were 
your contemporaries, who lived in that age which you 
blindly denounced as groveling and low. The brightest 


* * 








kind, he espouses; and havifig espoused it, he thence- 
forth becomes its active, unblenching friend. 


connected by ties of peculiar interest, with Union Col- 
lege, he often renders essential service to other semina- 
ries, towards procuring their charters —sustaining their 
applications for endowments, and allaying the spirit of 
intolerance and rivalry. And the returns which he now 
receives for the time and money so freely expended, in 
his researches respecting heat, are not hoarded up for 
individual emolument, but are bestowed with the great- 
est liberality on objects of charity and on new investiga- 
tions in science and the arts. 

We might close then as we commenced —It has fallen 
to the lot of few Americans to exert on society an influ- 


ence so powerful as is exerted by the gentleman whose’! 


name stands at the head of this article. 
the impression which must have been produced by his 
preaching, not only on the hearts of his auditors, but 
also on the character of pulpit eloquence throughout our 
land— if to this we add the impulse, which, through the 
educated minds that he has sent forth to enlighten and 
guide public opinion, he has given to the movements of 
society — if, in fine, we estimate the increase of individ- 
ual and social happiness which must result from the 
introduction of his ductrines respecting the evolution 
and management of heat, we shall see ample reason to 
conclude, that though the grave were now closed upon 
him, his name would still occupy a most commanding 
place among the ornaments and benefactors of his coun- 
try. But hitherto that grave,so varacious of all that is 
good and desirable, hath spared him. He yet livesin 
the full exercise of his powers — and in the discharge of 
all his highly important functions. Be it ours to pray 
that a life so precious may be the peculiar care of Prov- 
idence — that, ripened though he may be for a higher 
existence, he may yet be spared to bless our eyes and 
rejoice our hearts, till he has had time to fill, to the full, 
the measure of his usefulness and fame. 


IPAM So 


A FRAGMENT. 


Tne age, with its uninspiring pursuits, its dull and 
wapid hopes, ceases to hold up objects of ambition. 
I would forget for a time all things that have life, breath 
and motion; or like the last man, stand upon the grave 
of time, and have all the events of this world, as they 
have transpired, shadowed out before me. The past 
ages of time, with their ‘ stirring events’ — those men or 
gods, to whom with reverence I bow, or to whose up- 
right minds, grasping at its centre the very sun of wis- 
dom, I pay the tribute of admiration — what were they? 
Did.a purer atmosphere float around the one, that we 
see no likeness now of that brilliant and beautiful spot — 
or was there some nobler element that entered into the 
gomposition of the other, that formed 


The monarch mind — the mystery of commanding ~— 
The god-like power — the art Napoleon — 





Hence, | 
though a Presbyterian, he freely lends his aid to the! 
institutions of other denominations of Christians; though | 


If we consider | 


| galaxies in my dominions have received lustre from its 
| worthies.’ Among the names, I perceived none-of that 
‘class which I had once considered as only worthy of 
jfame. The frenzied admirer and imitator of the an- 


‘cient bards — he who had spent life in searching into 


‘oblivion. But he who founda new path, opened the 
| wide gates of knowledge, of true and practical wisdom, 
| who had been in his day scorned by the ‘ eagle towering 
jin his pride,’ now stood high upon the roll of the immor- 
ital. ‘Learn from hence,’ said Fame, ‘not to trust to the 
past for future renown. Memory is treacherous in every 
‘respect. She places before thee the men and the deeds 
jof other ages — but the circumstances under which the 
‘one flourished, and the other were accomplished, are 
hidden from thee. Despise not thine age because those 
who shall be deemed worthy of fame, strive also in the 
‘common pursuits of life. It is the man, as a man, who 
| becomes immortal; not as the imitator of some imagined 
‘being. I laugh at the affected qualities of the solitary 
‘and the singular, who pine away under the clear sun- 
shine of heaven, or sigh out life in a plaintive ditty. 1 
brush them like insects from my scroll. But those who 
|| apply their powers to the defects of the age, who replen- 
‘ish the streams of practical knowledge, give energy to 
all the means of general good — these are the lion-heart- 
ed ones, whose names will be remembered with gratitude 
by posterity.’ 





GPE DORWIRAT Es 
NON EST BONUM, ESSE HOMINEM SOLUM. 


Ir was, in truth, a most beautiful painting, —a female 
head,— perfectly Grecian. She might have been the 
Sybil, when Apollo first beheld her. But I cannot des- 
cribe a face: I never could examine beauty analytically 
as you would a mineral or a piece of exquisite mosaic. 
I can only say, that I saw and felt that it was very, very 
lovely. 

My poor friend Fletcher wasin anecstasy. ‘Look at 
those eyes and those lips,’ said he. ‘Now I never kis- 
sed a girl in my life; but if I could seea pair of lips 
like those, with blood in them!— You know I ama 
sworn old bachelor, Moses, —but—— Do you really 
suppose it is from nature? Let us see that catalogue ; — 
No 73 — here it 1s, No7 3— ‘ Miss Ellen Vincent.’ ’Tis 
a pretty name, is itnot? You remember the painter of 
Greece who assembled all the loveliness of Aggrigen- 
tum before his easel, and then, transferring to his can- 
vass the most perfect feature of each, — the flashing eye 
of one, the tempting lip of another, and the sweet dim- 
ples of a third, — produced a model of excellence which 
Venus herself might have envied. Had that same pain- 
ter lived at this day, he would have been spared his 
trouble. But, hyperbole apart,did you really ever see 
so beautiful a face?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ I answered, ‘a thousand times.’ 

‘ Name her, then.’ 


‘the mysteries of hidden lore —all alike were buried in}| 


sombre enough, as I pursued my homeward walk. I 
| was bound to him by ties stronger than those which 
unite ordinary friends. We were the only old bachel- 
| ors in the neighborhood, and had together maintained 
| the brunt of many a wordy contest in defence of our ce- 
libacy. Ihad long regarded him as a firm member of 
our honorable, but persecuted fraternity. He had with- 
stood every trial—he had overcome every temptation. 
It was only a week before, that he assured me no lady 
had ever made an impression on his heart which lasted 
two hours after he had left her presence. Julius, Ame- 
lias, Sarahs, Marias—all had attacked him, and all in 
vain; and yet, after all this—after having sustained 
every contest, and having come off victorious in every 
encounter — after having passed unscathed through the 
furnace, seven times heated -- to fall in love with a pic- 
ture —a piece of canvas, daubed over with paint and 
oil a thing that any school-boy might spoil with his 
inkstand! It was toomuch. Itwas like a noble ship, 
which, having crossed the ocean, through storm and 
through tempest, and having triumphantly braved a 
| thousand dangers of the sea, should be wrecked within 
sight of her intended haven, and upon an insignificant 
shoal, which had not been considered of sufficient im- 
portance even to be avoided. 

When, the next morning, I dropped in upon my friend 
I found him still raving about the portrait. I remon- 
strated —Iattempted to reason with him. Alas, how 
little had reason todo either with his malady or his 
disposition! [ reminded him of the many illustrious 
men who had been proud to enrol their names on the 
undying record of celibacy —St Paul, Newton, and a 
hundred other names of authority. Swift, too, I named 
who, although he married, was ashamed to confess it. 
It was all in vain. I tried ridicule—but he was un- 
moved. I told of the certainty with which matrimony 
was fcllowed by family quarrels, and petticoat govern- 
ment. It was void, and of none effect. I told him that 
poor Thompson had not dared tostay out after eleven, 
since he had been married --that Mr Smith, by his own 
confession, had received more than a dozen curtain lec- 
tures; and the honey moon was not yet over— Heaven 
preserve the poor fellow wher. he comes to that of gall 
and wormwood! I told him that Brown had filed a bill 
of divorce — that Mrs Johnson had eloped with her own 
coachman — that Mrs Wilkins had been blessed with 
twins——-and that Mrs Williams had named her thir- 
teenth son Timothy. All was unavailing. Fletcher 
was crazy, —more: he was in love,—a thousand times 
worse — for there are plenty of lunatic asylums; but — 
alack for the boasted philanthropy of the age—who 
ever heard of a Love Asylum? How much time, and 
how much money, have been devoted to ameliorating 
the condition of those who are bereft of reason; and 
yet nothing has been done for the victims of the tender 
passion -- as ifa man’s brains were of more importance 
than his heart. Who knows but an effect highly benefi- 
cial tothose unfortunate beings might not be wrought 
by means of solitary confinement, with low diet and 
moral instruction? It is wonderful, that the subject has 
not engaged the attention of any of those numerous so- 
cieties formed by the gentler sex, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing every possible good which exists, or which does 
not exist; and for removing every possible evil with 
which any portion of the world, savage or civilized, — 
heard of or unheard of,—is, or ever will be, afflicted. 

I have digressed. Had almost any other calamity be- 
fallen my friend, there could have been some remedy. 
Had he broken alimb, it might have been mended. A 
broken bone will knit together in nine days. Had he 
cracked his skull, it might have been ‘ fixed’, by trepan- 
ning. But Fletcher was in that ‘peculiar situation’ 
for which there was no present remedy. He was ‘ out 
of humanity’s reach.’ 


But there was one consolation. He was entranced 














Ib-sitated. In truth I could not; I was compelled to 





only witha portrait. This was far different from fal- 
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Jing in love with a little witch of flesh and blood. The 
portrait could not talk. There was a difference, surely. 
It could’nt take his arm of a moonlight evening, and 
walk out of every body’s hearing. It could not receive 
long letters, and write longer answers. In a word, it 
could ‘ neither marry, nor be given in marriage.’ I had 
forgotten, all this while, that there was an original to 
that portrait. Fletcher had not. 

Some months passed a:vay, and my friend was as cra- 
zy as ever. Time, indeed, seemed rather to increase 
than to heal his malady. One day he entered my 
room in great haste. ‘Iam going,’ said he, ‘to Phila- 
delphia, immediately, and have come for you to go with 
me.’ 

‘Why, in the name of common sense, are you going 
to Philadelphia?’ I asked. 

‘T have just heard that Miss Ellen Vincent is there. 
I know the street and the number. There can be no 
mistake.’ 

‘ And so you intend to call upon her, with no other in- 
troduction than your own impudence? Fletcher, this 
is worse than I should have expected, even from you. I 
warn you now — as you regard your ——’ 


‘Oh, you need not gu on; I anticipate what you in- 
tendtosay. Ihave heard it so often that I have it all 
by heart. Besides, 1 have made up my mind upon the 
subject. The boat leaves at three. We have no time 
to lose. Just send down your valise, and I will hear it 
all when we are on board, though it be forthe hundredth 
time. I will, upon my word—I will, and I will not get 
asleep, as I did the last time, but will bear it with all 
possible patience. And then if you convince me, Mo- 
ses --and you know you will —I will persuade the cap- 
tain to put the steamer about, and we will return.’ 

Finding that nothing could restrain him, I consented 
to bear him company, in the hope that my guardian care 
might prove, in some way, beneficial. 

When we arrived at the ‘ City of Squares,’ Fletcher’s 
first visit wastoa friend, who fortunately —or rather 
unfortunately — knew the lady of whom he was in such 
impatient quest. He promised an introduction, and my 
companion returned to his hotel, and passed the remain- 
der of the day in dressing. It was the first time I had 
ever seen him neat — this love works saa changes ina 
man’s character —and he was really a fine looking fel- 
low. At the appointed time his friend arrived, and they 
departed together. I was reading a very interesting 
work on partial insanity and mental hallucination, when 
I was interrupted by Fletcher’s well-known step. I 
heard him, as he ascended the stair, give orders to be 
awakened at six. 


‘What is the matter now?’ [ inquired, as he entered. 

‘Why, it’s all up! Would you believe it? Miss 
Vincent went to Baltimore this very morning. But the 
boat starts at seven. You will go, of course?’ 

Here wasa quandary. I certainly was unwilling to 
leave the victim to the guidance of his own reckless- 
ness. He might be off ina tangent from Baltimore to 
Havre or Liverpool, or the North Pole. Still I could 
not but reflect upon the effect which such a circum- 
stance might have on my own character. I called to 
mind the fable of poor Tray—I remembered that a 
man’s reputation often depends greatly upon his associa- 
tes. And what would the club say —what would every 
body say — when it should become known that Moses 
Morpheus was off on a wild-goose chase after a pretty 
girl? The consideration was overwhelming. I refus- 
ed —Fletcher persisted — and finally my regard for him 
overcame the fear of danger to my own reputation. | 
consented to go, upon condition that we should return in 
three days at farthest. This I insisted upon, not with 
the remotest hope of its fulfilment, but merely as an ex- 
cuse to my own conscience. For the first time in his 
life, Fletcher was up before the sun. He was on board 
the boat before the captain, and a full hour before she 
started. A faint curl of smoke was rolling from the 
white pipes into the clear morning air. In due time we 
arrived. We had scarcely entered our hotel, when my 
companion deserted me. Ina few hours he returned 
with a most joyful countenance. 

‘I have caught her at last,’ he exclaimed, as he enter- 
ed; ‘sheishere.’ Here he compressed his lips with ex- 





ultation. ‘She issoonto givea ball on her birth-day. 
I have seen our friend Smith, and he has promised to 
obtain an invitation for each of us.’ 

‘Indeed!’ saidI: ‘you are kind. At whose request, 
pray, did you solicit an invitation for me?’ 

‘Oh, I supposed you would like to go, of course. But 
n’importe : I will take no denial.’ 

The next morning notes of invitation were sent to 
each of us. 

‘I wonder if the mail is in,’ said I. 

‘I wonder if there will be a large assembly,’ was the 
response. 

‘What a gloomy day,’ continued I, scratching my 
name in the vapor which I had breathed upon the 
window. 

‘What beautiful writing,’ observed my friend —‘ just 
look at it! 

‘Beautiful! I can’t read it for the life of me. What 
word is that ?’ 

‘Nonsense! you have got the wrong paper. I mean 
the rose-colored. Do you suppose a lady writes invita- 
tions on fools-cap ?’ 

My friend had become learned in the ‘manners and 
customs’ of the ladies. 

‘You have improved wonderfully,’ said I, ‘since last 
summer. When your sister sent to you for a pair of 
gloves, you purchased for her, you may remember, a 
pair of buck-skins, large enough for any two-fisted stage 
driver in the city.’ 

‘Well, I will teach youall that I have learned. Shall 
we commence our first lesson? You have endeavored 
to invest me with prudence and discretion, many a time. 
I will now act the tutor. Heaven grant me better suc- 
cess.’ 

‘Iam obliged, certainly —but as your new science 
will be of little practical utility, you will excuse me.’ 


may, on some happy day, fall in love yourself.’ 

‘You could hardly have wished mea more severe 
punishment. But when I do becorne enamoured, itshall 
not be with a portrait. I think I can say that.’ 


‘And I hope to convince you, to-morrow evening, 


remember when, in the gallery, you termed Miss Vin- 
cent‘ some pretty milliner or dashing servant girl.’ I 
hope you are now convinced of my superior taste in 
such matters.’ 

‘ I never disputed it, or envied it either: ‘ Where ig- 
norance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ 

The expected evening arrived. Accompanied by our 
friend, we departed for the residence of the fair incog- 
nito. Thestreet was crowded with carriages, and we 
didnot reach the door without some difficulty. The 
rooms were brilliant with the splendors of art, and daz- 
zling with the loveliness of nature. Nothing was want- 
ing in luxury or inelegance. Fletcher hastened on, un- 
til he reached the room where our hostess was standing. 
A small circle was in the middle, and several of the 
guests advanced toit. After a few minutes they errit- 
ed. The lady of the house was manifestly there.’ 

‘Where is she ?’ asked Fletcher, eagerly. 

‘ That lady in the very centre of the circle,’ answered 
our friend; ‘ she with the cap.’ 

‘She dresses plainly however, considering the occa- 
sion. Whata little fairy hand, and how nicely that 
white glove is fitted to it. Iwish she would turn this 
way.’ 

The lady did turn. My wonder-stricken companion 
danced about, as if he had been stung by a Tarantula. 
The blood rushed to his face. He muttered an unintel- 
ligible exclamation, and hastened from the room as 
speedily as the dense crowd would permit. He seized 
the first hat he encountered, and in a few minutes was at 
his hotel. 

‘Birth-day !’ said some one in my hearing —‘ how 
old is she ?’ 

‘Fifty-seven !’ 

Idid not laugh. Idid not shout. I rejoiced; but it 
was with no common joy. I felt assured that after this 
folly, Fletcher would become a sound old bachelor—a 
faithful member of our club— and a useful one of soci- 





ety. When Ientered his avartment, he was busily en- 


‘Well, — do asyou will; all I can hope, is, that you} 


that I, too, can love something besides a portrait. You | 
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gaged in packing his trunk. How chap-fallen! Iad- 
dressed to him words of consolation. I flattered myself, 
that at that favorable epoch, remarks of due solemnity, 
upon matrimony and celibacy matters, would sink deep- 
ly into his heart, and be productive of bencficial con- 
sequences, 

‘It is very like you,’ said Fletcher to his lovely wife, 
as they stood looking at her portrait, which had been 
transferred from an old bachelor’s hall to an elegant 
parlor; ‘and how muchI am indebted to it! Believe 
me, Ellen, I shall always patronize the fine arts.’ 

‘And birth-day balls too?’ asked his wife, with an 
arch leer. 

‘No—pardon me; Idetest them—and if I ever at- 
tend another ——’ 

‘ You will not mistake my old aunt for me?’ 


The world is full of changes. Politicians are not the 
only turn-coats. I have, myself, a new set of opinions. 
And I care no more for croakers, than did ‘ Benedict the 
married man.’ KNICKERBOCKER. 





OLD AGS. 

Ir is not easy for the young to conceive how one can 
become ‘a-weary of the world;’ I do not mean of life it- 
self, but of the interests of active life. To them every 
thing on earth has its charms. The passions are yet 
warm, and they cannot imagine they will ever be cold. 
The objects of their anxious and emulous pursuit are in 
full view, aud they will not bear to believe for a moment, 
that the pursuit shall ever flag, or the object finally es- 
capethem. The persuasion, which children appear to 
entertain at their first birth, that every thing within the 
scope of their visionis also within the reach of their 
hand, continues longer with us, in one sense, than many 
would be willing to acknowledge. The eye is deceived 
in the first instance, and the mind in the other. In other 
words, we are so far disposed by our constitution to be 
happy, that our hopes often prevail over our cool judg- 
ment. One, who has sought after wealth, till he has ac- 
quired a habit of estimating everything he sees by its 
value in money, encourages himself to the last that he 
need labor buta few more years as he has done,to be 
rich,—though all the while poverty may have been 
staring him full in the face. Another, who aims to be 
popular, and covets the praise of the multitude, either 
for its own sake, or because it may help him to move on 
farther and higher in community, engrosses himself 
with studying public opinion, and adjusting his whole 
behaviour before itas ina mirror. This he submits to, 
from a comfortable expectation that bye-and-bye, and 
probably quite soon, he will have obtained office, or em- 
inence, or influence enough to reward him in full for his 
perseverance. So itis with most other pursuits; it be- 
ing the chief difference in this respect, between differ- 
ent individuals, that from diversities of native feeling 
or genius, of education, early associates, prejudice, or 
other varieties of circumstance, they set very different 
values on the same objects; though with some one or 
more they scarcely ever fail to be earnestly occupied. 


But whatever leading habits of feeling and employ- 
ment the mind may take, and however or whenever 
these habits arise, time is sure to effect great changes in 
them sooner or later. The passions infallibly subside, 
whether gratified or exhausted; the physical powers are 
gradually undermined by infirmities; the intellect, 
though it may not have been broken down under its bur- 
dens, is weary of bearing them; and after the lapse of 
some sixty or seventy years, during which the body has 
been buta machine of perpetual movement, propelled 
by the intense, incessant, self-supplied energy of the 
spirit within, or at any other advanced age, as the case 
may be, — since one individual may have become fatuit- 
ous, when asenior associate has only grown old, and 
another to all active purposes is still young, — the 
whole man stands in as much need of repose from the 
severities of human existence, as the faint and hungry 
husbandman ever can from the work of aday. Old age 
ought not therefore to be considered a period of cheerless 
gloom, but of rest long looked for and cordially welcom- 
ed. Itis the sabbath of life— when, if we have previ- 
ously exerted ourselves sufficiently to require and relish 





it— perhaps even to long for it, as the traveller ‘faint 
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and astray,’ longs to see once more the chimney-smoke ||but constantly increases itself, aggravates bodily pain, 


and window-light of his last home—we shall go in to||strengthens disease, and 


the fire-side of our latter years, to go out never again, 
and throwing by our staves, sit down with a satisfied 
sense of relief, such as younger men feel only in detail, 
at the accomplishment of one labor, or the escape from 
asingle peril—but unlike theirs, final and perpetual. 
All the weightiest of those infinite responsibilities, ac- 
tive and intellectual, civil, official, and professional, 
which have made society lean upon us more or less as 
its pillars —a part of its very frame-work — will have 
been transferred from ourselyes to our descendants. Af- 
ter lending and spending ourselves so many scores of 
years, for the benefit of others, our turns shall have 
come round again to receive; to be a second time, as in 
childhood, the object of support, tenderness, and protec- 
tion; but more so, and with more self-contentedness 
than before, since these things were rendered us then as 
a duty — now, as a debt. So, too, is the reverence of 
the young another comfort of dignified and honorable 
age, than which nothing on earth can be sweeter, but 
the conciousness of deserving it. Isay dignified and 
honorable age, because, in dwelling onthe pleasures of 
this period, it must be considered in its best estate, as it 
often is, always should be. Its happiness or unhappiness, 
as at other stages of life, must depend chiefly on the 
character, though somewhat on other circumstances of 
the individual. The old are respected naturally enough 
for the wisdom and experience which they are supposed 
to possess in proportion to their years. They are the 
guides and examples of society, and the world regards 
them with gratitude, as veterans, who have manfully ac- 
ted their parts among past generations, and have come 
off from the warfare of life, with gray hairs, as with 
scars and badges of honor. And itisa principle of our 
nature to attach a sacredness to everything moral or 
physical, that stirs up the ancient and infant memories! 
of the heart; to old traditions and institutions,'to the! 
household tree, and the moss-grown roof. Fondly too| 
as the young cling to life itself and all its vivacities, and | 
mournfully as they think, when they do think at all, of 
the frailty and the close of human existence, there is| 
something in the faint tone, and dim eye of the old, that| 
melts them into tenderness. They cannot see these 
things, without connecting them with their own des- 
tiny. 

But whatever explanation may be given of this feeling | 
of reverence for the aged, the usage of all time, and | 
even of the rudest nations, points it out as an instinct of| 
the heart. Hence,in the infancy of governments, we 
find that the ablest and most successful lawgivers have 
lodged a large share of official authority with men of an 
age that in our days is supposed to incapacitate them for | 
everything but the enjoyment of private life. It was 
their manifest policy to enlist the strongest prejudices of 
mankind in favor both of themselves and their innova- 
tions. 

The decline of the faculties is often numbered among 
the supposed miseries of the last period of life; concern- 
ing which it may be remarked in the first place, that, 
granting the course of the human mind to be like that 
of its envelope, the body, —continual progress from in- 
fancy to manhood, and continual though slow decline 
from manhood to its utter extinction forever; yet, at 
least, the comfort or the health of the first, as well as 
the second, must depend on the prudent care of the in- 
dividual; on the attention he has given formerly and 
still gives te its cultivation; and beside this, on the ha- 
bitual cheerfulness of his disposition. For a person in- 

clined to be morose and saturnine, may find it no diffi- 
cult matter to make himself wretched at any age, and as 
all habits grow with indulgence, will be more and more 
unhappy as he grows older. The result is, a confirmed 
querulous spirit of peevishness in his old age, which tor- 
tures him by casting a shadow on every object of his 
thought; with a restless repining against life, and dread 
of death at the same moment; with despair at leaving 
all that he loves on earth, regrets for the exaggerated 
pleasures of his boyhood, and complaints that every 
thing on earth has degenerated and decayed. A temper 
like this not only keeps his spirits in the shade, as clouds 
may shut out the serene starlight of a summer evening, 





to grow better. 


lessly active as ever. 


Like a mildew, 
Blasting its wholesome brother, 


gnaws in, day after day, on the very core of the intel- 
lect. But these things, we repeat, are not the attribute 
of age, but the fault or the misfortune of the individual. 
If his disposition is cheerful at first, and he endeavors 
after a habit of preserving it so, it will be equally sure 
In a word, the happiness of his latter 
years must depend in this, as in other respects, on his 
youth. With regard to the decline of the intellect, we 
may add, that the failure of its interest in active life, its 
powers of practical business, &c. which the young are 
apt to make the criterion of their hasty and superficial 
estimates, is very different from the real loss of its best 
powers. It may retain these, secret and stall, but suffi- 
cient for its own quiet speculations, long after it has 
ceased to exert them in the brisk tumult of life. Just so 
the body often continues in perfect health, though not in 
complete activity, at the same age. 
undergoes changes, but only such as are exactly adapied 
to the several stages of life. 
be unhappy, if, in connection with those restless passions 
and moral and mental energies mentioned before, he had 
only the physical abilities of a child. And so might an 
older man, on the other hand, if, after being disabled by 
decrepitude of body, his mind should continue as rest- 
But as things are ordered, he re- 
tains that part of his capacities, or perhaps of his will to 
exert and display them, which is suited to his situation. 
Sometimes, indeed, we meet with instances where the 
the rational powers themselves have become weak, as 
well as their energy of action. 
from their having been overwrought, or culpably neg- 
lected, from the violence of disease, which has fre- 
quently the same effect on the young, or from any other 
extraordinary and casual cause, these instances are only 
exceptions to the general rule. 
speak of old age under ordinary circumstances —after a} 
life prudently and properly spent. 
in contradiction to manifest observation of every day, to 
memorable cases in history too numerous to mention, to 
proofs to the contrary that occur at all ages, in cases of 
sickness, lunacy, &c. that the state of the mind must de- 
pend infallibly on the state of the body. —distinct as they 
are, mortal and immortal, spirit and substance, —and 
therefore always must decline with the increasing infir- 
mities of age, we would only refer finally to infancy, 
youth, and the whole history of man, to suggest how lit- 
tle the happiness of the heart is graduated by the vigor 


of the intellect. 


The mind itself 


A middle-aged man might 


Whether this may arise 


We have intended to 


But granting again, 
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———_——- Give the bounding steed, 

Or the winged barque to youth, that his free course 
May be o’er hills and seas; and weep thou not, 

In thy forsaken home; for the bright world 

Lies al] before him. i 's ss - 


Fatuer! I leave thy cheerful hall — 
I leave thy sparkling fire, 
To follow wild Ambition’s call, 
Or Frenz'y’s fierce desire ; 
I leave them all, to tread life’s stage, 
With blank or splendid equipage. 


Moruer! I leave thy love hehind, 
To trust to strangers’ aid, 
When pain or sickness bows the mind, 
Or curse of hope delayed! 
And though thy son doth leave thee now 
Dishonor ne’er shall stain his brow. 


Sister! I take my way alone 
O’er the blue, distant hill, 
To rest my head upona stone, 
Beside some sparkling rill ; 
Like Jacob’s hour of dark distress, 
Bright dreams the wanderer there may bless. 


Lavy! the dreams of youthful life 
Pass to regardless fate, 

And leave me but ambition’s strife, 
And heart made desolate ; 

For weird Ambition’s power doth roll 

Its burning lava o’er my soul. 











Sr1ece or VALENCIA. 


Natives! now let us part fair foes, 
Here is my true right hand: 

I go where soft the south wind blows, 
And sunbeams gild the land; 

I go— and, on the wild wind’s swell, 

Fling to you all my last farewell. 


I hail thee! distant, sunny clime, 
Where I shall cease to roam; 

Where the wildflower and sweet thyme 
May spring around my home ; 

Where dwells the hospitable breast, 

And pure hands will greet the guest.* 


Igo. Few years — how few! may bring 
A dreary change o’er all; 

When lightsome strangers loud may sing 
In mockery through our hall, 

And o’er our household’s nameless graves 

May roll Oblivion’s darkest waves. 


And should I come from that far land, 
Those household graves to see, 
And learn they’re traceless as the sand, 
’T will dreg e’en misery. 
But to that clime my hopes impel — 
Then home, oh, happy home, farewell! 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. 


* Tibi hospitale pectus et pure manus. — Horace. 





WTA OSLASIES. 


Original. 











but use all gently : for in the very torrent, tempest, and as 
I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and beget 
a temperance that will give it smoothness. 
HAMLET’s ADDRESS TO THE PLAYERS. 
Shakspeare was your truest philosopher ; and his phi- 
losophy seems to be well understood and practised upon 
at the present day. If you, courteous reader, belong to 
| that unfortunate class of persons who experience strong 
|emotions of pleasure or pain, in viewing the beauties or 
deformities of nature or art, how readily will you antici- 
'pate the train of thought upon which you are about to 
, enter, in detailing some of the evils which beset an en- 
| thusiast. Far from pursuing the calm, even tenor of his 
| Way, heeding all the discordant sounds and sights he no- 
| tices at every turn, wrapt in thrilling pleasure in experi- 
| encing the delicious sensations created by every modifi- 
| cation of the truly beautiful, how many rebuffs does he 
| meet, how much want of feeling does he deprecate, from 
| those who go through life with all the undisturbed regu- 
| larity of machines, acting their part with the precision of 
| aspinning jenny, or steam locomotive ! We have the mis- 
fortune to belong to that small and unhappy class who 
| have an utter abhorrence of what are usually termed the 
‘ quiet virtues ;’ by which we understand only the faculty 
| of deriving happiness from the recondite processes of eat- 
ling, drinking, sleeping, and—and—making money. 
We therefore beg the attention of an enlightened public, 
to use the hackneyed phrase, to a slight account of the 
woes to which we are subject, and so much satisfaction 
do we derive from mere sympathy, that it will stand us 
| in the place of solid happiness if we succeed in exciting 
jany of that gentle feeling in the breasts of those who 
| commiserate the case of the truly unfortunate. Look 
then upon the enthusiast, as he worms his way through 
the busy throng. Mark the varied expression of his 
countenance, as the interior man is variously affected by 
the sights and sounds which greet him. Now see his 
eye fixed on some object which attracts his attention in a 
shop window. You are walking with a friend, and see- 
ing a stranger with clasped hands, erect form, and fixed 
vision, your attention is called to pay him a passing no- 
tice. You proceed, your conversation is either stopped, 
or only expresses surprise at the stranger’s appearance. 
You stop in front of the object of his adoration: —alas! 
he isan enthusiast; and you are paid for your, trouble 
by being discovered gazing at the prints in a bookseller’s 
window, in company with a silly fellow who probably 
does not know how to get or keep money. Then the 
embarrassment of his manner, the lowering of his eye, 
the uneasy shifting of hands, unless indeed he be one of 
those independent spirits, whose intellectual cultivation 
has been so great as to enable him to soar far, far above 
the comfortable and useful realities of life, the complete 











ridiculousness of his whole behavior, on discovering that 
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his enthusiasm has rendered him an object of public 
curiosity. 

How amusing is it to a certain class to note the agony 
of feeling manifested by one caught in so unbusinesslike 
a predicament, as some laughing by-stander cries out 
‘bless me, what is the man laughing at ? didn’t he never 
see a picture before.’ There is the poetical enthusiast, 
who not content with mentally roaming through the 
beautiful regions of Fancy, as she decks in fairy hues, 
scenes and events which strike common minds only ina 
cold, prosaic manner, must occasionally enliven conver- 
sation with the zest of poetic grandeur or sweetness, — 
how much must he suffer! Passing some splendid man- 
sion, he sees 

Gorgeous palaces, cloud capt towers, 

where others see only carpenter’s and mason’s long bills. 
He expresses himself feelingly upon the taste displayed 
in the arrangement of the shrubbery, to a mute audience, 
who, however, soon display their superiority of wisdom 
by guessing that that house did not cost so much by five 
or six hundred dollars,as Mr D’s which they saw in 
some previous journey. Where he sees 


Splendor in the beam 
Health on the gale, and freshness in the stream, 





and gives poetical vent to such thoughts, they see only 
sunshine, north-west wind and millwheels, and the fine 
flow of his imagination is chilled by being requested to 
estimate the probable expense of erecting a cotton facto- 
ry with the necessary appurtenances on a spot where a 
thousand images of his own creation are dancing in their 
wild revels. 

But of all Enthusiasts, perhaps none is to be more sin- 
cerely pitied, than your thoroughgoing lover of music. 
Objects which offend the sight may be easily avoided, by 
adue knowledge of that philosophical law taught in 
every school-book, that light travels only in straight 
lines, and not through opaque objects ; a little good co- 
logne is the most effectual remedy against all those 
unoderiferous substances which violate the tasteful sense 
of the cultivated enthusiast in Flora’s perfumery. But 
alas! how can the enthusiastic admirer of music shut 
out the innumerable discords with which his delicate ear 
is liable to be tortured ? Brick walls, board fences, turn- 
ing away the head, and the multitude of simple expedi- 
ents, so easily resorted to in the immediate proximity to 
annoyances of the other senses, are unavailable in this 
case, and the poor sufferer is obliged either to find a par- 
tial remedy in placing his hands over his ears, or to make 
the best use of his limbs in obtaining such a healthful 
distance that the obnoxious sounds cannot reach him. 
Ah! mistaken man. Why should he allow his immor- 
tal part, that nobler intellectual principle which, by 
proper training in early youth, might have been initiated 
into the sublime, the elevating pursuits of getting money 
and attending to that important part of himself, the ani- 
mal— why, we say, should he allow this mind of his to 
be captivated by the mere tinkling of a piano, the whist- 
ling of a flute, or the bellowing of men and women who 
call themselves singers. These musical pleasures were 
intended for the birds and insects, who follow no regular 
business. What though music be said by some few, 
misguided persons, to possess a wonderful power over 
the feelings; what though some few Utopian theorists 
supposed it capable of being used as an instrument for 
revolutionizing the moral feelings of society; notwith- 
Standing, we say all this, who does not see how vastly 
more thrilling is the chime of dollars and cents, and how 
infinitely more consistent with the dignity of man, are 
those employments which tend to secure an indefinite 
quantity of these same desirable articles. See the musi- 
cal enthusiast in church. The hymn is announced; the 
preparatory notes of the organ salute his ear as he fixes 
himself to enjoy them and throw out his feelings to be 
borne along upon a flood of harmony. There, he is now 
settled in the composed posture of expectancy, the per- 
fect picture of self-complacency. The singing com- 
mences. Why that distortion of countenance? Why 
that sudden start? What has ruffled the surface of the 
lake soplacid but justnow? Why is an agony of un- 
easiness painted on the features, which a moment ago 
spoke only of peace and contentment? The reason is 
plain. There is some horrid discord, some braying 





voice ; and while the larger portion of the congregation, 
expefience a sweet serenity of soul, and ina few in- 
stances manifest their satisfaction by corresponding mu- 
sical sounds emitted from an instrument situated above 
the mouth, he undergoes torture which is only ended by 
the close of the exercise, or by resolutely shielding his 
ears by means of handkerchiefs and other appurtenan- 
ces. Who would not rather be born without ears than 
be harrassed through life with an enthusiasm, which, in 
ninety nine cases out of a hundred, is destined only to 
disappointment or torture ? 

Not much less galling are the inflictions upon the spirit 
of the painter, who is enthusiastically fond of his art. He 
sees innumerable beauties in coloring and finish, where 
others see nothing; and on the other hand, the prints, 
portraits, landscapes and other pieces which please every 
body else, not only furnish him no gratification, but fre- 
quently pain him. But itis not fastidiousness of which 
we speak, so much as enthusiasm ;— that feeling which 
raises the artist into raptures, ata sight which has no 
other effect upon others than to extort such an exclama- 
tion, as that is very pretty— or, quite a good picture, 
expressions which often only inflame the ire, or rouse 
the spleen of the ardent painter. We had the misfor- 
tune tobe acquainted with an artist of this character) 
who was so much offended by being told that one of his 
portraits was very pretty, ina common, every-day man- 





ner, that he could hardly find language to express the 
degree of contempt he felt for the taste of the person who! 
could be guilty of so cold and heartless a phrase. 


But there is a class of enthusiasts whose troubles are} 
not entirely their own; — we mean, such as trouble oth- 
ers with the ardent glow they experience from witness- 
ing the slightest passing event or circumstance. These) 
persons are great annoyances. Their words buzz’ 
about your ears with all the interminable obstinacy of| 
those everlasting disturbers of the peace, flies and mus-| 
quitoes. O! cherub like peace of mind. Thou art truly 
one of the greatest blessings which can be bestowed upon | 
man. With thee is that contentmunt of spirit which| 
maketh a man to wax into good bodily condition ; ‘and| 
most correctly did he speak, who said that thou art better| 
than riches; but farewell to thee, when some dire 
mishap sends us into the company of one of these down- 
right, thoroughgoing enthusiasts, who sees more of beau- 
ty or deformity in one short hour, than most sober, res- 
pectable, good citizens are pleased or tronbled with in 
many years. Should you meet such an individual in 
your travels, you will doubtless hear of places where the 
sun shines with tenfold splendor, where the mansions 
are all palaces, and the cottages magnificent edifices; 





and of others, where there was a horrid malignity in the 
climate, where the soil was as barren as the deserts of 
Arabia, and the people more barbarous than Hottentots. 
While your thoughts are flowing in a delicious, quiet 
reverie, upon past hallowed scenes of memory, and a 
thousand fond associations are carrying you into still 
newer recollections of past enjoyment, he breaks in upon 
you by an exclamation ‘ O! see there!’ which startles 
you and leads you to expect some grand or wonderful 
exhibition of nature or art, while your attention is direc- 
ted to a gaudy butterfly on the side of the coach, or a 
troop of barefoot urchins in the road. You listen to the 
rapturous descant which follows to keep in character 
with his first enthusiastic burst, and are ill able to dis- 
guise the bad humor he has put you in, under some half 
uttered ‘ Yes’— ‘I believe so’ —‘Idon’t know,’ while indul- 
ging a strong secret desire to be at the end of a journey 
which brings you intoso uncomfortable society. We 
might go on to enumerate the various classes of enthusi- 
asts in the various departments of business; we might 
detain the reader by portraying the vividness of style, 
the glowing interest of Janguage which has character- 
ised the manner of some necessary eatables, or weara- 
bles, while he depicted to us the superiority of a splen- 
did chest of tea, a magnificent piece of broadcloth, an 
unequalled lot of cheese or butter,in fine whatever con- 
tributes to furnish the inner or outer man; but we are 
warned to close, and therefore conclude by heartily 
wishing that all our readers may ever be entirely free 
from all the troubles which spring from enthusiasm in 








any form. 


GIARDROG Wiha 


‘ Do rou know, Gertride, the opinion prevalent in the 
neighborhood, in regard to your friend Wilton.’ 

‘Mother,’ said Gertrude with a furced composure, ‘I 
know of nothing to his disadvantage. I know he has 
enemies here— bitter, implacable enemies, who would 
gladly sacrifice him. I know, too, that their tongues 
have not been idle—that defamation in its foulest na- 
ture has been plentifully bestowed on a virtuous and high- 
minded gentleman.’ 

‘Gertrude,’ said her mother, ‘I know that the world 
sometimes condemns unjustly. I know that defamation 
has sometimes hunted the pure and virtuous, and black- 
ened the fair fame of the upright and praiseworthy. But, 
when so much is averred respecting Wilton, when friends 
and foes alike acknowledge his aberrations, the one by 
open attacks upon his reputation, the other by doubtful 
whispers, and expressions of real regret, and an evident 
withdrawal of their former warm and confiding friend- 
ship, we may justly fear that there is indeed some reason 
for such achange —that our young and ingenuous friend 
is yielding to the fascinations of vice — gliding gradu- 
ally and almost imperceptibly down that fearful path 
which leads from the perfect light of virtue and holi- 
ness.’ 

‘I will never believe it— never!’ replied Gertrude, 
her clear blue eyes lighting up with peculiar energy — 


||‘ Mother, you are deceived alike by the avowed enemies 


and the false and envious friends of Wilton. Believe me, 
I have not reposed my confidence in a stranger. I know 
Wilton to be virtuous and honorable, And who, let me 
ask, are the traducers of his character?’ Her beautiful 
lip curled into an expression of ineffable scorn, as she re- 
plied to her own interrogatory: ‘ False hearted wretches 
—creatures of envy and malice, who would as soon dare 
the falling thunderbolt as confront the indignant glance 
of the man they have so foully injured.’ 

Gertrude spoke from the impulse of her heart. She 
could not believe that such a man as Charles Wilton 
could debase himself to the sin of drunkenness; that he 
| whose nature was so noble — so elevated — a passionate 
| lover of the beauty of the natural universe, and of the 
godlike manifestations of human virtue, the outbreakings 
of the immortal spirit from the darkness of its prison 
house, could, by any possible temptation, yield to the bale- 
ful enticements of the destroyer — and humble the god- 
like image of manhood lower than that of the brutes that 
perish. 





warned her of the danger, she clung yet closer to the ob- 
ject of their fears! Why was it, when the bosom friends 
of Wilton avoided him as if there were contamination in 
hisvery presence, that the beautiful and intellectual Ger- 
trude welcomed his approach with a smile of the deepest 
fondness? She loved him, and the love of a heart like her’s 
changes not with the changes of the beloved —it burns 
brighter and warmer as the shades of evil close around 
its object. 

And Gertrude became the wife of Charles Wilton — 
and his victim also. She died early — but not before 
every beautiful blussom of her affection had perished — 
not before a deathlike withering had gone over her heart, 
until it became as dust, and all its warm and holy feel- 
ings gave place to bitterness, loathing and abhorrence, 
Oh, there is nothing in human suffering like wrong and 
scorn from those whom we love and would die for — 
nothing which so changes and chills the confiding bosom. 
And all this Gertrude felt— and her high spirit sank un- 
der the trial—she perished— but the last moments of 
her existence were unsoothed by the voice of affection. 
At times, indeed, a bloated and loathsome form bent 
over her pillow—the wreck ofall which gives beauty 
and dignity to manhood—and a voice, hideous from 
drunkenness, murmured in her ears the disgusting words 
of an ideot’s fondness, to be succeeded by the rude oath 
—the unfeeling jest— the savage indifference to mortal 
suffering, which characterise the lost and shameless 
drunkard. 





Let Woman beware of the intemperate. Let her 
shun their presence as the accursed of Heaven —the 
smitten with that moral leprosy which is alike immedi- 
cableand unescapable. Let herremember that in uniting 








And why was it, that when all her friends saw, and 
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her destiny with that of the drunkard, she is drawing 
down upon her head the heaviest of curses. It were 
better to embrace the sepulchre, whose cold halls are 


speech after the waltz, turned to apologize— their eyes 
met, and they exclaimed in mutual astonishment — 
‘My dear philosopher, is this you?’ 


haunted only by the spectre of decay. It is the wedlock 
of beauty and pollution —of purity and pestilence — the 


‘My charming disconsolate, what are you doing here ? 
Neither could comprehend how the other had so soon 


binding of a breathing form of lite to the loathsomeness|| managed to become so gay. They considered the sub- 


of death. 





GPsia COMSOMmERs 

Tue great philosopher of Citophilus, said one day toa 
disconsolate woman, who had good cause to be so, ‘ Mad- 
am, the Queen of England, the daughter of the great 
Henry IV. was as unfortunate as yourself; they expelled 
her from her kingdom; she was near perishing on the 
ocean by tempests ; she saw her royal husband expire on 
the scaffold.’ 

‘IT am sorry for her,’ said the lady; and she set herself 
to lament her misfortunes. 

‘ But,’ said Citophilus, ‘ remember Mary Stewart; she 
loved, very honorably, a brave musician who had a most 
beautiful counter-tenor. Her husband killed her musi- 
cian before her eyes; and then her good friend and cou. 
sin, Queen Elizabeth, caused her head to be cut off, on a 
scaffold covered with black, after having kept her eigh- 
teen years in prison.’ 

‘That is very cruel,’ replied the lady; and sheplunged 
again into her melancholy. 

‘You have perhaps heard,’ said the consoler, ‘ of the 
beautiful Joan of Naples, who was captured and stran- 

gled ?’ 

‘IT have aconfused recollection of it,’ said the mourner. 

‘ I must relate to you,’ added the other, ‘the fortune of 
a female sovereign, who was dethroned in my time, and 
died in a desert island.’ 

‘ I know all that story,’ answered the lady. 


‘ Well, then, lam going to tell you what happened to 
another great princess, to whom I taught philosophy. 
She had a lover, as all great and lovely princes have; 
ohe evening, at the remote end of the palace garden, be- 
hind the beautiful shrubbery, her lover was kneeling in 
her presence, and kissing her hand devoutly as if it had 
been arelic; the princess found it impossible to with- 
draw her hand from the resolute grasp of the young man, 
She did not try, to be sure, but then she knew it would be 
useless; so she submitted with great fortitude: but just 
as her head inclined to one side, in the tenderest of all 
possible attitudes, an unseen hand dealt her a most unaf- 
fected cuff, which broke her side comb, abolished her 
sweetest curl, and gave her a pain in the ear for three 
days. On turning round she encountered the angry vis- 
age of her royal father. The plebeian lover indignant 
at the outrage, seized a stone that lay by him, and broke 
the head of the intruder, who recovered with difficulty, 
and bears to thisday the markofthe wound. The lover 
was condemned to death for baving broken the head ofa 
great prince. You may judge of the state in which the 
princess was, when they led her lover to be hanged. I 
saw her a long while in her prison; she talked to me of 
nothing but her misfortunes.’ 
‘Why, then, are you unwilling I should think of 
mine ?’ said the lady. 
‘ Because,’ said the philosopher, ‘ youought not to think 

of them, and because so mary great ladies having been 
unfortunate, it ill suits you to give way to despair. Think 
of Hecuba, think of Niobe.’ 
‘ Ah,’ said the lady, ‘ if I had lived in their time, or in 
that of so many beautiful princesses, and if, to console 
them you had related to them my calamities, think you 
they would have listened to you?’ 
The next day the philosopher lost his only son, and 
was on the point of dying with grief. The lady prepared 
a list of all the kings who had lost their children, and 
carried it to the philosopher: he read it, found it very 
exact, and did not weep the less for that. Three months 
afterward the philosopher was standing in a ball room, 
regaling hisears with music, his eyes with the evolutions 
of the dance, and his palate with pickled oysters. Asa 
lady flashed by him in the last whirl of a waltz, her 
snowy arm jarred his elbow and struck the plate from his 
hand. His countenance darkened; he was a great phi- 
losopher and a very polite man ; but he loved pickled 


ject, and finally erected a statue to Time, with the in- 
scription —TO THE CONSOLER. 

















oysters. The lady, having recovered her powers of 


AMiStiMGRD ARYID 4AWIDL\a 


BY ALONZO LEWIS. 


Original. 
May none these marks efface, 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 
Byron. 


Tue parting hour was come. The rolling wave 
That bore them fettered from their native land, 
Was pouring on their ears a heavy sound, 

The mockery of freedom! Once that voice 
Was joyous, as the song of mother’s love 

Over her sleeping child! Once the glad swell 
Of waters, and of ocean winds, that struck 

The cliffs and reedy fringes of the shore, 

Gave out a voice of liberty. But now 

Those weeping waters told that they were slaves! 


Oh, what a world of wretchedness is cooped 
Within the limits of that little word — 
Aslave! The ills of life are numerous ;— 
Pain, sorrow, sickness, poverty, and wrong, 
Dark calumny, heartless neglect, the pang 
Of broken friendship, crushed affection, sense 
Of pleasure flitted from the grasp 

Of hope’s recall— but what are these, or all 
That poetry may image, or the heart 

Of human anguish suffer, to the deep 

Dark, desolate, immedicable woe 

Of slavery, bound on the soul for life! 


They felt that they were slaves! poor slaves !— for how 
Could they but feel, when round their shrinking limbs 
The driver’s lash was curling !— every stroke 

Followed by blood, which down the soft, smooth limbs 
Of female innocence — that never knew 

The taste of tears, till severed from her home— 

Flowed in red courses to the greedy sand! 


Yes, they were slaves; but still their very woes 
Made them but dearer to each other’s heart! 
They thought upon the days, when joyously 
They wandered in Dahomey’s happy groves, 
And listened, in the red morn’s glowing hour, 
To the Cicala’s song ; or heard the gush 
Of rippling waters, and of cooling winds, 
While from the bosom of the gliitering sea 
The bright round moon went up. Oh there was joy, 
And peace, and innocence. But now the hand 
Of tyranny had wrenched their bleeding hearts 
From all they loved — from all, but from themselves ! 
And they must uow be severed! 

What must be 

The anguish of the heart, when all its joys, 
And hopes, and fears, and fondest memories, 
And burning expectations of delight, 
Are all concentered in one living form, 
One life, one thonght, one breath ! — and then to think, 
To know, to feel the sad reality, 
That that must part forever! 


Such the grief 
Which rent young Alimed’s heart, when round the neck 
Of Zayda, for the last, last time, he threw 
The manly arm, that in the wood had torr 
The tiger’s jaws, and saved her from his rage! 
But vain was now the sinewy arm to keep 
The lash from circling round the tender form 
He loved far more than life. He bore it long, 
Resolved to linger in a last embrace, 
Till hope could breathe no more. Each way he turned 
To save her from unfeeling, tyrant rage ! 
Which would not spare one little fleeting hour 
Of parting, from their murdered life of love! 


The driver’s voice was loud, and faster fell 
The heavy blows, till he could bear no more. 
He turned, and threw one pleading look to heaven, 
Another of defiance at the wretch 
Clad in a human form, resolved to move 
No more from the last thing on earth he loved! 
A blow down sweeping from the loaded whip 
Came on his throbbing temple, and he sunk, 
Stunned, bleeding, lifeless, at his Zayda’s feet. 


She stood —like one who had no sense —no thought — 
All lost in that o’erwhelming agony, 
Whose deep intensity destroys all pain — 
All feeling — consciousness — all hope —all life! 
She moved not — shrieked not — gazing — till she fell 
Across his bleeding form— heart-broken — dead! 


WSF Wi KIT OW/IbisiD Gixa 

Ar the present day, when so much exertion is made 
to improve one’s self in knowledge, and to enlarge the 
resources of our minds, it may be well to inquire what is 
meant by the term ‘ Useful Knowledge?’ ‘We wish 
for nothing but useful knowledge ?’ say the many who 
crowd the lecture room of the botanist, and who are 
eager in the pursuit of the natural sciences. There is 
much about our daily business, which, though we con- 
sider it convenient, cannot be said to be useful. The 
ornament we bestow upon our dress, our dwelling houses, 
our general external appearance, though they may not 
be called useful, yet add greatly to our comfort, nor 
should we willingly part with them. There is a thirst 
for knowledge which it is impossible to quench. When 
Dr Johnson was once crossing the Thames, he asked the 
boy who was rowing the boat‘ what he would give to 
know something about the Argonauts,’ of whom he had 
just been conversing with a friend? ‘I would give all I 
had,’ said he very cheerfully. What then are the useful 
sciences? Among these have been classed those studies 
which refer most naturally to visible objects; natural 
history, and the study of physics. But there are studies 
of a kind altogether different from those, which have a 
claim no less just upon our attention. Among these 
may be ranked Mental Philosophy, or the science which 
informs us of the nature and operations of the mind. No 
one certainly can think his education complete, until he 
shall have acquired in sume way or other, a knowledge 
of the leading features of this very useful and entertain- 
ing science. History will be allowed by all to possess 
an interest which few other studies present. Nor will 
its real utility be denied, though it were not, even now, 
an easy thing to say of what practical utility it is to me 
to know that Charles I. was beheaded, or that Napoleon 
was exiled. Poetry isa study which few persons have 
at present the courage to rank among those studies so 
worthy of our attention on account of its utility. And 
yet there is that in poetry which gives a charm‘to our 
very existence, and which embodies in one splendid, 
speaking picture, all that is worthy of interest or imita- 
tion. Without the poems of Homer, there is little rea- 
son to believe that Greece would have been what it now 
is, or that its fame would have become as it now has; a 
little light to shine upon a great and haughty world. 
The abstruser Mathematics, many can hardly see the 
necessity for prosecuting to a great extent, but all who 
would take the trouble of an impartial examination 
would tell us that there was something in them that we 
could not do without, however much we might feel dis- 
posed to pursue none but the more useful sciences. The 
study of Language, were it but prosecuted with that dil- 
igence and attention which it deserves, would amply 
repay fur the attention bestowed upon it. How many 
words derived from the Latin and Greek are found in 
the English language, of both whose derivation and 
meaning we are entirely ignorant. We have now a 
word from the Latin, then a word from Hebrew or 
Greek, which we cannot fully understand without at least 
a limited knowledge of those languages. The language 
of our own aborigines is well worth our attention and 
study. We have now many words in common use, par- 
ticularly names of places, which would appear to us very 
much more interesting, it we knew the meaning of their 
words. Mt. Wachuset is so named from the Indian 
Wachu, which means a mountain or hill. Mississippi 
here signifies the Father of rivers; Connecticut means 
long river; Tennessee, crooked spoon; Kentucky, the 
land of blood; Illinois, the river of men; Yankees, is a 
corruption of the term Yingles, which the Indians be- 
stowed upon the English. With all that has been said 
upon study, there is one remark which must come with 
an impression upon every mind; and that is, that what- 
ever is studied must be studied with attention. It 
is related by the writer of the book of Genesis, that 
Pharaoh clad Joseph with a garment cf fine linen. Does 
this language convey any definite idea to the mind? It 
certainly does; but does it do no more than simply relate 
the fact? to the attentive reader it conveys much in- 
struction. It tells us that a people so far civilized as to 
have fine linen, must have made very great progress in 








the arts, in sciences, in national policy, in the science of 





government. 
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SOR Ga 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 





Original. 





No, Mary, believe not I ever can change 
From the faith that I plight to thee now — 
Or that aught which the wide world contains can estrange 
The affection to thee that I vow. 
That glorious heart which thou gavest to me, 
For me shall ne’er quiver with pain ; 
And my love shall be stronger and brighter for thee, 
As the star of existence shall wane. 


Oh, why should I change? Will thy love e’er decay — 
Thy heart be less pure than ’tis now? 

Can time or misfortune or pain wear away 
These feelings so warmly that glow ? 

Oh no — and till death all my passions shall tame, 
However Life’s currents may whirl, 

Thou shalt be to me ever, forever the same, 
My own dear and glorious girl. 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 

American Periodical Literature has a confined circulation, on 
many accounts; but chiefly because some of those who pretend to 
be its supporters and admirers, are not punctual in their payments 
for periodicals, therebv blasting the hopes of enterprising publish 
ers, and, oftentimes, rendering them bankrupts. To counteract the 
unhealthy influence of this remissness on the part of subscribers, 
the Editor of the Hartford Pearl offers and will pay a prize of 
TWENTY DOLLARS, for the best concise and spirited Essay on 
the annexed subject: 





‘The duties of a patron of American Periodical Literature, and 
the importance of paying subscription-monies.’ 

Each Essay, written for the Prize, must be accompanied with a | 
separate envelope, containing the name of the author, and must be 
sent, post-paid, to the Editor of the Hartford Pearl, Hartford, Conn., 
on or before the first day of November next, when the judges will 
convene for the purpose of making a decision on the articles which 
may be offered. 





THOUGHTS AND EXTRACTS. 


Pecutiar felicities are enjoyed by arandomreader. Diamonds | 
of the purest water peep out oftentimes, from the confused and | 
jumbled mine of matter, over which he may be roaming, or upon 
which he may be delving, and give grateful enjoyment to his 
thoughts, and permanent pastime to his being. We would not 
exchange one of our little evenings, for all the nights of fashionable 
festivity which could be summoned up onthe side of corporeal 
pleasures. We find the converse of mind, the drinking in of the 
nectar of thourht from its unpolluted and imperishable spring-fount, 
the gay promenade in the gardens of fancy, amid the golden and 
never-cloying fruitage, reared and cultivated by the husbandmen of 
intellect, as infinitely surpassing in pleasurableness the merry shout 
and jocund din of sensual gratification and desires. 





We love to pass away from the world. We love to leave every | 
thing except our thoughts, in the we know not where ; and | 
to range through the firmament of the ever-unfolding worlds of | 
ideas; to live only among those, who have lived and still live in | 
we cannot express it,—off! in the boundless expanse of 
spirit-breathing stars away ! in the field of language-speaking 
flowers;— where their feelings are our feelings— where their 
mind is our mind, and their spirit our spirit, where we hold com- 
panionship with them, as with ourself, and glory in their thoughts 
as our thoughts; and extol their being as our being ; — because we 
are all created by the same Almighty power, and all fashioned for 
one high and untiring purpose —to glorify His intelligence and per- 
fection. 

We scarcely ever dare to break out into the selfish world, 
through conversation. We fear that we shall not please ; and we 
shrink back. We prefer the shade rather than the broad and 
enveloping sunlight. We can sit amid the trees, and there we can 
enjoy ourself; and though we could wish to see there one like 
ourself, yet we scarce ever find one; andif we do, we speak not 
our thought. 











This leads us to remark, how much better characters some men 
might be reputed to have, if all their inward feelings were known ; 
and on the other side, how much worse some men would appear, 
were their true characters exposed. 


With what a difference, too, do we judge of those who have been 
told to ‘go up higher,’ and those who, of us, wander among us. 
We behold the former as entirely beyond ‘ compare’ with ourselves, 
and the latter, we would make beneath us, and would leave, nay, 
keep in the ‘lower room.’ 


But we will leave our sketchings, and turn to books. We will 
venture to copy out our marked passages, and say a word or two, 
when the fit ison us. As we shall quote a considerable quantity of 
poetry, we think that a closing passage from the accomplished Sir 
Phillip Sidney’s Defence of Poesy, will not be untimely, or mis- 


But if you be born so near the dull-making cataract of Nilus, that | 
you cannot hear the planet-like music of poetry; if you have so 
earth-creeping a mind, that it cannot lift itself up to look to the sky 
of poetry, or rather, by a certain rustical disdain, will become such 
amome, as to be a Momus of poetry ; then though J will not wish 
unto you the ass’s ears of Midas, nor to be driven by a poet’s verses, 
as Bubonax was, to hang himself; nor to be rhymed to death, as is 
said to be done in Ireland; yet thus much curse I must send you 
in the behalf of all poets; that while you live, you live in love, and 
never get favor, for lacking skill of a sonnet; and when you die, 
your memory die from the earth, for want of an epitaph. 


Rarely, indeed, will you find a more exquisite extract, or a more | 
beautiful description, than this from Old Ballad ; it represents the | 
lover's first essay to his mistress, and nothing can be more truly 
expressed: — 
Then shee held forthe her lilly-white hand 

Towards that knight so free ; 
He gave to it one gentill kisse, 
His heart was brouzht from bale to blisse, 

The teares start from his ee. 


Coleridge has something of the same sort in his poem entitled | 
‘Love’ which is truly poetical and enchanting, but it is not so true 
to nature — itis more romantic. Just look at it. 
She half enclosed me with her arms, 

She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, looked up, 

And gazed upon my face. 


*T was partly love, and partly fear, 
And partly ’t was a bashful art, 
That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 
Here is a pleasant figure, which pleases us, while it makes us 
sad. It is from one of the Plays of Joanna Bailie. 
But man’s uncertain life 
Is like a rain-drop hanging on the bough, 
Among ten thousand of its sparkling kindred, 
The remnants of some passing thunder-shower, 
Who have their moments, dropping one by one, 
And which shall soonest lose its perilous hold 
I canuot guess. 
Miss Bailie’s mind is a deep, poetic quarry ; but the columns which 
have been taken from it, are disproportionate and unfitted to the | 
principles of correct taste; there are, however, well polished and 
beautiful veins, and variegated, transparent inter-foldings of mag- 


The dusky leaves, such as are seen 
By fancy only, in those faces, 
That haunt a poet’s walk at even, 
Looking from out their leafy places 
Upon his dreams of love and heaven. 
’T was but a moment — the blush brought 
O’er all her features, at the thought 
Of being seen thus late, alone, 
By any but the eye she sought, 
Had scarcely for an instant shone 
Through the leaves, when she was gone. 
Gone, like a meteor that o’er head 
Suddenly shines, and, ere we ’ve said, 
_ ‘Look, look, how beautiful!’ —’t is fled. 

Thinking of poets and their beauties, suggests to our mind the 
fact, that there are persons who preiend to detest poetry. If one 
throw off a few rhymes — which he has as perfect a right to do, as 
to pen prose — some impudent fellow will be found to sneer at him, 
and twit him, as the phrase is, for being a poet. These fellows 
ought to have the common sense to lead them to know that every 
man—we care not how great or little his mind; whether he be 
skilled in the nice analysing of the higher powers of mathematics, 
or whether he is born a natural fool—has within his mind inhe- 
rent principles of a higher or lower degree, which constitute it 
poetical ; aud that only in the degree is the difference. Why does 
the fool, when he looks at some object, gaze on it and smile? For 
the very reason, surely, that he is constituted to be pleased. What- 
ever pleases is poetical. The birds please; they are poetical. 
The streams please; they are poetical. Whatever is sublime is 
| poetical; the tremendous cataract rushing headlong, down over 
| black, jagged rocks, is sublime —itis poetical. Then sneer not, 
foolish man, at poetry, whose elements thou possessest within 
thyself — the bestowment of that Being who has created thee to 
admire his works, and who has placed within thee the nicest emo- 
tions, that thou mayest be excited to bow before him in adoration 
and praise. 

Now we will stay our pen. Forgive us that we have allowed it te 
run along so leisurely, taking down upper thoughts, like the sea- 
| bird which, fluttering over the water, dips in occasionally its beak 
for its own nourishment, and that of its kind — for it is our business! 





We learn from the Cincinnati Chronicle of July 23d that Rev Timo'hy 








nificent and finely shaded thoughts and descriptions, distinctly 


designs, we must say that she has failed often, if not in almost 
every instarice. 


estimation ; and making a hap-hazard opening, and then putting our 
eye on a passage, we will copy it down! 

The primal duties shine aloft — like stars ; 

The charities, that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of Man — like flowers. 


That is the way to tell a really good author. When you can open 
anywhere, and read something, which is responded to by the heart, 
or whose truth is answered by the understanding, then be assured, 
that author deserves to live by you. Now just take another work 
— say old Felltham, and test him! 

Law is like building ; we cast up the charge in gross and under- 
value it; but being in, we are trained along through several items, 
till we can neither bear the account nor give off, though we have a 
mind to it. The troubles, the attendance, &c., &c., do put us upon 
a combat against all that can plague poor man; or else we must lie 
down, be trodden on, be kicked, and die. And is it not much bet- 
ter to part with a little at first, and lose a lock of hair or a superfiu- 
ous nail, than to be leaked out till the cistern be quite dry, or like 
flesh upon a spit, have all our fat dropped from us, by being turned 
before a consuming fire. 


But we fear that our readers will grow testy — pardon the pun — 


and so we will hurry away to some other matter. We have it here! 
A scrap from Percival ; let the peruser decide upon its merits. 


Day fades, and night grows brighter in her orb, 
Which walks the blue air with a queen-like smile, 
And seems with a soft gladness to absorb 
All the deep blaze, that lit yon rocky pile, 
Where the sun took his farewell glance, the while 
He rested on the throne of parting day, 
Which is his royal seat ; —as a far isle 
Rolling amid the upper deep its way, 
The moon glides on, as glides her shadow on the bay. 


And then, through the whole cluster of beautiful grapes on the 
vines of enthusiastic poetry, where can you perceive a more invi- 
ting and rich one, than this from that singular brain of Tom Moore 
— that oddity of oddities, that indefatigable rhy mer, and song: penner. 
Why! he appears to us, just like old Anacreon, and we never 
read his poetry, or see his name, without having bim before us, in 
the shape of a Cupid, or an indolent Epicurean. But his thoughts 
are often so loose, that we do not like him, except once in a great 
while. It is our delight, however, to read some of his writings, for 
like the arrows of Acestes, they catch fire as they fy. But we will 
show you the passage. 


There suddenly shone out a light 
From a clear lamp, which, as it blazed 
Across the brow of one, who raised 7 
The flame aloft — as if to throw 
its light upon that group below — 








placed. 


Displayed two eyes, sparkling between 


traceable throughout the whole. She has been at work, we are | 
e . e . * . 5 . | 
inclined to fear, with a mote in her mind’s eye, and as there is no 
beam in our own. at least no beam of light to guide us into her} 


Now we will take up Wordsworth, that purest of all poets in our | 


Flint had been spending a few days of visiting at Cincinnati. The Edi- 
tor of the Chronicle — a paper conducted ina very genilemanly manner 
and with much ability — says that posterity will hail Mr Flint as a ‘ Pa- 
| triarch of Western Literature.’ We think the prophecy will come to 
|pass. The author of the Ten Years’ Residence has done much for 
| American Literature. His works are much respected and admired 
abroad, and are we believe constantly ordered, by many of the literati of 
Great Britain, 








Tue Hovsel xive in. Part First. The Frame. For the use of 
Families and Schools. By William A. Alcott. Boston: Lilly, 
834. 


Wait & Co. 1 

Here we have a clumsy title page of a work, interesting and in- 
structive, and ingeniously designed, treating of a subject the impor- 
tance of which cannot be questioned. The House in which it is the 
lot of all men to live, and which 1s too often unnoticed by its indwel- 
lers, and generally illy garnished and carelessly exposed to mal- 
treatment, has its frame exhibited in this first part— whether or 
not with stern truth, we are not ready to assert. 

If the work Le correet—we have no reasons to induce us te. 








declare that it is not — it will not only be valuable in itself, but will, 

| be found a capital introductory work for the young, to that of Dr 
Combe noticed in our last. The erasures of a few errors of 
| grammar, we should add, might have been mace, without the possi- 
bility of inflicting any detriment on families and schools—and 
‘prehaps,’ as Crockett might say, ‘ upon the author hisse/f.’ 





Faminy Lisrary, No. LXX. History oF Persia. By James B. 
Frazer. — This is one of the inost interesting works which bas been 
published in the valuable Harper Library, and contains the essence 
of all that has heretofore been written upon Persia. It can be ree- 
ommended as worthy of universal perusal, fur it gives a historical 
account of Persia, from the earliest ages to the present time, with 
a detailed view of its resources, government, population, natural 
history, and the character of its inhabitants, particularly of the 
wandering tribes. It includes, also, a description of Aghanistan 
and Belcochistan, and is illustrated by a map, and some cleverly 
executed engravings. 

Histories of Persia have been illy written generally, and in this 
country they have been very scarce. Nothing is known, conse- 
quently, of the history of that country, or of the character of its 
inhabitants, and an opportunity is now presented us to throw off the 
shackles of ignorance. True, this work is not perfect. It has 
fauits of style —ithas some ridiculous statements, and some tinsel 
rubbish which the Genius of history despises, but it is, neverthe- 
less, an exceedingly acceptable volume. We must add that the 
volume is printed in a manner superior to any of the former works 
included in the Family series, and is printed on smaller type. 
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20 THE HARTFORD PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 


COMIE OUT OF TRIE SIZ#A, MAINDIEN. 


PRESENTED TO THE HARTFORD PEARL BY C. PARKER. 








Come out of the sea, maiden, Come out of the sea, With thy green tresses la-den with 


Allegretto. Scherzando. 


LOCO. 





LENTANDO. P 





jew-els for me. Out of the deepwherethe  sea-grass waves, Its plu-magein si-lence o’er gems andgraves, Come out for the moon-light i o-ver the earth, And all 


DA CAPO. 


o-cean is bright witha _ beau-ti-ful birth— The birth of ten  thou-sand gleam-ing things, dip-ping _ their sil - ver wings. 








